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In the study of status dif f erentiation^two 
dimensions of status characteristics have received special attention: 
the specificity-di£f useness dimension a,^d the relevant-irrelevant - 
dimension. A, laboratory exper'imejit manipulates > a specific stjitus'" / 
characteristic, ability for "creative writing." Relevancy of the 
diffuse status tfearacteristic, sex, is Manipulated by having the dyad 
outline short story for a man's magazine, a women's magazine, or for 
a magazine, sex unspecified (^neutral" condition) . Pre-eifperimental 
expectations have been used to explain the effects of status in small 
groups. In the present research, expectations are measured on twd 
levels. As predicted, ability has an effect in same-sex dyads. Also 
relevancy of the tajsJt Jia^^n effect in. cross- sex dyads. In mixed sex, 
mixed ability dyads, males given high ability feedMclc have i^^^ ^ 
influence than felhales given low ability feedback. Howevet,. in the 
cross-sex, 'equal ability, neutral task condition, males do not have 
greater influence as predicted. Expectations are not a very 
satisfactory explanation for influence during dyadic dnterzffction. 
Explanations for the unexpected findings are suggested as males^ 
reaction to status threat and females' compliance to a "norm of ^ 
responsibility," Suggestions are made of theoretical reformulations, 
practical implications, and further research. (Author/NG) 
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The first discussions of sex roles appearing in sociological literature 
\were obviously influenced by traditional psychological and anthropological 
frameworks. In 1942, Parsons reflected a cultural anthropological framework 



in his es:say, "Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States." 

That same year, Cottrell also introduced .9^ roles, as a- legitimate concern 

■ » , ' • ' " . - ' / 

to sociology but reflected a psychplo&ical orientation in "The Adjustment 

• * * «t ^ , 

of" the Individual to His Age and Sex Roles." " 

^WhJLle sociology emphasized the theoretical significance of sex roles*, . 

empirical «tesearch in- th^.s area was conducted primarily by psychologists. 

i ■ . 

As Fauls and Smith a956:lX5) pointed out, sex role was originally defined « 

■ [ ' \ 

in terms of personality: ", ..the words 'sex role' are frequently found as 
a convenient and inclusive term meaning .the modal masculine personality 
gnd the modal feminine personality." Sex role behavior was primarily con- , 
ceptualized in terms of the problematic process of the individual's 
development o*f "noianal" peraona],ity ^characteristics during early social- , 

, ization (Brown, 1956; Mowrer, 1950). 

. In 1950j Komarovsky reacted against the use of anthropological and 
psycfiologic^il orientations^, and reiterated-^^iiat sex roles deserved sp'ecial 
sociological consideration. Her content analysis 'of auto'tiographi^s' wasr . 
the first empirical work dealing with sex' roles ^appearing in sociology. 

While there, was growing-sociological irite'rest , in sex roles, ^ con- 
comitant development was under way in sijiall group ^research which* had 

/important implidartiohs for sex role research. In the early 1900 *s "The , 
new psychology dealt with the individual, the new sociology with the "^Ot4l ^ 
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2. 'T 

society" CMills, ia67« 3l» Social, psychology, Eeglimliig ixi the early 1900's 

« 

and receiving 'its greatest impetus after World War I, attempted to under'- 
stand the relationship between the individual and society^ Social psychology 
intellectual relationship to both sociology and psychology has been noted.: 

the dozens of text -books (published bet\/een 1900 , and 1950>, som^hat 
more than half have been written by psychologists, .aomewaht less than half 
by sociologists" (Allport, 1954 rAX. k , 

" the 1950 's, several significant works brought together contributions " 
from sociology, sex 'role research, and thi small group. In 1955, Parsons 
and Bales collaborated in bringing together Bal^^ findings /regarding inter- 
actiJbn in small groups and applying them to, the modern American family. *they 
suggested that the male played the role of the "instrumental" lei^^er in 
the family, helping the isolated nuclear family adapt to the petal structure 
while -the female .was the "expressive" leader, integrating the emotional, 
needs of members within the family^ Subsequent research- has attempted to 
test some of these suggestions (Heiss, 1962; Kenkel, 1961; Levinger, 1964; 
0*Neiii and Alexander, 1971). 

Other empir^ical classics in sociology relating the study of se:jc roles 
and small group interaction appeared in the 1950* s. In 1951, Strodtbeck 
analyzed cross-cultural differences in hiisband-wif e decision-making. Jjt 
1956, Strodtbeck and Mann found one's sex role to correlate with modes of 
interaction fturing group deliberations of mock trials* In a later work deal- 
ing with socioeconomic status, (Strodtbeck et al., 1957) occupation was 
positively related to Influence for bo tK men and* women ^ 

. The study of 'status differentiation in the small group has recently 
received attention by'iebciologists (Berger and Fisek, 1970; Fisek and Ofstve, 
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197ip; Moore^ 1968)., Sex role has heen concepti^alized as^one oi the many 

pos^ihle status characteristics CStrodthecR^ 19151} StrodtBpck and Hann, 

1956; Strodtbeck et al^, 1957; Borgatta and Bvans^, 19671, but little systematic 

research has heen done to assess the explanation for^sex role differences 

■j . 

in small group research^ The present research, proposes tfo help clarify the 
nature of sex roles in small grpup intels^U>ion, ut^ilizing primarily the 
recent theoretical formulations of Berger, et al, (1972),' elaborated below. 

Concerning "sta£\is", larger, et al., conceive of two dimenions of status 
characteristics in face-to-face, task-oriented groups: specif icity-diffusenesa, 
and relevance- iiirelevance. A diffuse status characteristic is a basis for 
differential prestige, possessing one or more "specific beha^^^I&ral expectations 
as well as a "general expectation state*" A specific status characteristic, 
on the other hand, ia applicable to a mo35e limited range of situations. 

A second dimension of status refers to the relevance or irrelevance 
of the status characteristic for the task at hand. The work of Bjferger ^ 
and his associates relies heavily on expectations as a key expla^/lation y'' 

for influence processes* Thus,' hy relevance , is meant that one'^ diffuse' 

' . " ' / 

or specific status characteristic is expected to be related to/ability to 

s ' . / 

perform the task at hand. ' ^ I 

Concerning influence, Berger,^et al., point out that pa$t stiidie^jbshow 



t^at persons high on a certain statu^ characteristic can be expected to liave 
more power and prestige in a group th^n those low on that characteristic. 
/^In^^pite of different small group situations, different types of "pov/er" 

and "prestige," and'varying opera'tional definitions of "status^', the positive 
relationship between status, power, and prestige seems to hold. 

The pt^ea^ r search deals with, the primary effects of three variables; 




ability/ sex, an4 releyance^ First, the effects. of a diffuse status character- 
istic, sejt,^ are btjserved in cross*:-sex dyads • , SecondJ the eff^ts of a specific 
status characlEeristi^c, is measured By experimigintal maulpulation of supposed 
ability differe;ices Irv. same-aex and cross-sex dyads* The manipulation of 
"ability'^ ip. cros^ sex dyads will permit the investigation of the, relative 
effect of se5r and ability i[ Third j,^ the relevance of the task to sex will be 
manipulated dLn cross-sex dyads* . * 

Also, two "secondary" effects, or mfechanisms- of, status influence will 
be investigated; pre-interaction expectations and participation* Figure 
1 presents the general path 'model of predicted relationships among the 
variables* ^ " 

Research Procedure 

Subjects were Recruited from undergraduate sociology course^ . They ^ere 

randomly assigned t(t same-*sex and cross-s^ dyads, and to various experimental 

conditions, described below* A task was designed so that ability and relevance 

could be experimentally manipulated and causality inferred* Pre- interact ion 
I 

expectations were measured at the same point in time for each dyad^ and 

concerned the same three dimensions of expectations* Interaction occurred 

for the same amount of time for each dyad, and "influence" 'was measured in 

the same way. ^ • 

After being seated in the small groups laboratory, the couple was told;' 

Today we'd like you to participate in a study of creative 
behavior* In a couple minutes Vof I will describe a task, to 
you that involves some cr^^tiye short story writing* CJn 
the male relevant task" cona^t^tm^ the following phrase 
was added; "for a man^s magazine*" In the female rele- 
vant task condition, the experimenter sai^, "for a woman 
magazine^"!* ••But before we get started on tlie tagk, we^d 
like you to answer ^some questions* Here is. the first 
form; you can have* it in^ writing, and 1*11 explain, the- 
•Instructions to you* 

The First Impressions Form (Appendix A) was designed to yield measures 



of pre-expertmental (Scpeetatlons on two levels; estimates of ahllltLes 

untelated tp the task, and an estimate of ability related to the task. 

I3he two qualities not ^directly related to the immediate task were estimates 

of grade point average and I.Q. The third quality, "creative. ahility," 

was ostensibly- a trait directly related to successful task performance. 

The respondent was asked to rate Self on the same attributes as Other. 

After- completing the First Impressions Form, the subjects were told: 

Sometimes we find that people have different abilities,', 
and w& want to take that into accbunt ahead of time. 
, Here is a short Creative Writing Aptitude Test that 
should, be self explanatory. 1^11 return in about 
ten minutes to pick it up. . ' *• 

The Creative Writing Aptitude Test (Appendices B and C) was designed 
to be ambigUQUS, so that, ability feedback would seem plausible. "There , 

ft 

were two forms of the test. Those designated (randomly) to be given 
"high ability", received the form shown in Append'ix B, an obviously easier 
form than shown in Appendiicd." Those assigned feo tl^e "low ability'' 
condition received the more difficult form. (Appendix C) , . \^hen there was 
"equal ability" feedback, both people received the easier form. "Scores"" 
to this test given to the subjects (described below), completed the^' manipulation 
of the "ability" variable. Neither subject was, aware that different forms 
exi'sted until the ability manipulation was explained at the end of the session." 
After ten minutes, the experimenter returned to 'the room, saying: 

Now, here is a description of t'he task. You can have it in 
writing, and L* 11 read the instructions to you. Your task 
is to outline a creative short story. You will have dbout 
15 minutes to decide on tt^e following areas. Please use 
this sheet for your "answer s\ We ask you to outline these 
areas briefly, as you will be rated on a point basis. Do 
' not uQrry about sentence structure, paragraphs, or grammar 
just getting your creative ideas across -^s thoroughly as 
1 possible in the amount of time given., , . - • 
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The Creative Writing Task. (Appendix Dl was designed to provide an f 

: 
f 

easily scored interval measure of actual influence. Individually, subjects 
outlined a "creative short story** without interacting** After that, 
they were instructed to outline a ''story together, using only the ideas they , 
already had thought of jtndividually. The Creative Writings Task was also de^ 
signed to manipulate the relevance of sex to the task. In some conditions, 
the task was as it appears in Appendix D. In "male relevant" task conditions, 

the phrase was added, ."for a m^n's magazine". For the feja^le relevant task 

♦ ' • ■ ■ ' , ♦ ■ ■ 

condition, the phrase was added, "for a woman's magazine,." ^ 

After the subjects created short stories in^iyidually, the experimenter ^ 

returned to the room and completed the "ability"^ manipulation. In conditions 

where there was unequal ability feedback, the dyad was told that their aptitude 

tests had been graded, and that one person ^±d "pretty well," scoring about 

85 percent of the points possible. The other person was told he or she did 

"poorly", scoring about 20 percent of the possible points^ In the equal 

ability feedback conditions, they were told that their tests were graded and 

since their performance was "roughly equal," they would continue with the 

task. To increase the credibility of the ability manipulation, both subjects 

were handed a card with their sgore on' it attached to their folded test, and 

told that they would have an opportunity to review their tests later. 

Then th^ couple ^^ras told: 

Next, we want you to write one Istory together. As you did 
individually, the two of you should outline the various points ^ 
For each point in the outline, you should choose either one 
person's idea or the other; don^t make up any new ideas. It 
is not necessary that ydii^ compromise at each point, or that 
each of ydli contribute* 50^^:50 to the group story. The im- 
portant point is that y6u choose 'between you what you think 
are the most creative ideas s So if you think your idea is 
best, you should pusk for It^.. 



While they were £ntexactiii|, oBservexs beRInd a one-way mirror recorded , 
participation ttoe. After 15 minutes, tlie experfinenter returned to the room, 
collected the materials, and asked the participants to fill out a brief 
post-experimental questionnaire* After the/questionnaire was completed, 
the experimenter said that they had finished the formal, part of the study, 
and asked the couple if they had any questions. The purpose of the' study^ . . 
was then briefly revealed, and the Creative Ability tests were explained, 
as well as the reason for the ability feedback manipulation. Any questions 
that they had were answered. ^ 

To summarize the research, procedure, 314 subjects were randomly 

assigned to one of the following experimental procedures; 

Sex and Creative Ability Feedback Relevance of Task - Nf. 

Male High, Male Low , Man's magazine ' ^ 44 

Female High, Female Low Woman's magazine 52 

Male Equal to F^iale Man's magazine 46 

Male Equal to Female Neutral - sex unspecified 

Male Equal to Female Woman's magazine 

Male High, Female Low Mai)4^ magazin^ ^ 44 

Male Low, Female ^igh Man's mag"azine l44 

314 




RegMlts ' . \ - " 

Figure 1 presented the basic p:^dic ted pathmo)(iel. However, as the 
discussion of the experimental procedure shoul^ have made clear, the predicted 
\ model is not the same for all conditions,' That) is, different variables are 
operating in the different "conditions. Results are sufficiently complex, as 
to necessitate the presentation of separate path, diagrams. In order to simplify 
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results, only statistically sagriificant paths vd.ll Ee.preseated fpr eack 
condition. (Additional paths as well as residuals for all models can he 

obtained from the author.! ' , ' ^ 

In aame-sex dyads, sex and relevance were held constant, and -the effect^ , 

of\anipulated ability, participation rate, ^and expectations were observed. 

The only siguSicant relationship for the combined male and female same-sei 

d^ds is the direct positive effect of manipulated .ability, .24, statistically 

signficant beyond the .01 level. Thus, for same-sex' dyads, the model reduces 

to the following prbfcess; 

Manipulated Ability—- ^ Influence . • ' „ 

The reduced structure of significant relationships between variables 

iri same-sex dyads is simple and straighfx^rward, especially when compared 

to cross-sex dyads. Beginning with cross-sex dyads where ability was equal 

• . " * ■ . * 

and the task was neutral, sex is not a predictor of expectations or pkrtici-^ 

f -J, 

'pation; nor did males have more influence thSn females. There is .only one 
statistically signifihant relationship between the variables; creative ability 
estimates (one indicator of expectations)* haVt a significant effect on 
influence, and this effect* is negative: 

• creative Ability Estimate =^37____^ Influence 

Figure 2 presents significant betas in* all of the cross-sex' conditions 
where equal ability feedback was given. Relevance has a significant direct 
effect on actual influencL The'behaviar of expectations is curious. They 
seem to have indirect positive eftects. tlirough participation, and, in addition, 
direct negative effects on actual influence. ■ ^ 

Figure 3 presents significant betas in crosa-sex, unequal ability 
feedback'dyads. The'most ofcvious difference betwoen this and previous models „ 
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_■■<?• . , . - 9. / 

is the significant effect of sex on all dependent variables in. the model. • 
Sex has indirect effects on* actual influence through I,Q. estimates, ^^ex 
also has direct effects on actual .influence and participation, meffl.es scoring 
higher than. females. Males clearly have higher I.Q. estimates for ° themselves, 
greater -participation- rates, and- greater actual influence, ioweyet , females 
have greater perceived GPA. estimates and creative ability estimates. 
Manipulated ability is not directly -related to influence, as it was for 
same-sex dyads, nor to participatibn r^te. In other words ,* manipulated 
ability has no direct or indirect effect on -participation or influence in 

crbss-sex dyads* . v ' . * 

In sum, the most obvious difference between same-sex and ciToss-sex . ^ 
dyads is the effect of the ability manipulation. In same-sex dyads, manipulated 
ahili,ty had a direct and significant effect on actual influence. In cross- 
sex dyads, the ability manipulation had np apparent effect. Rather, sex 
emerged as 9 predictor, having indirect effects on actual influence via 
participation and I.Q. estimates, plus additional diifect ^f f ects .^^ 

One might expect, therefore, a "sex effect" to o^ur iri cross-sex 
dyads when ability was helH constant. No such ef feet \ts evident. Rather, 
the relevance of the task to sex emerged as having the largest positive 
direct <^f4c't on influence. • ' , * 
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An unexpected set of findings concerns the role of expectations. No 
one ind>fe«rt&«vis consistently related in any one direction. In same-sex,, 
dyads, therfe is no significant overall effect of expecE^tj^lons. In cross- 
sex, equal aj^ility dyads, GPA estimates and creative ability estimates have 
indirect T)ositlve/effects on influence-, through participation, but creative 



ability and I.Q. estWMs|iiave direct negative effects on influence. , In 

11 



crosa-:-aex, unejqual abdlijty dy^da^ aex haa an. indirect eJfJfi^t on influence- 
through I.Q. estimates. ^ \ ^ 
Participation also raises problems. It is not related to influence 
.in samers ex dyads* It i^related to' expectations, but differently for 
males thanfor feiQales* In cross-sex dyads, it is 'co nsis tently positively 
related to Difluence, but attains significance only in combined cross- 
sex, equal ability dyads, and combini^ all cross-sex dyads. In these conditions 
it serves as an intervening variable for expCc tactions and sex ^ 

. ^ •• • ■ . * * 

Discussion - ^ 



Same-Sex Dyads ' -J 



There is -so much research documenting the effects of ability feedback 
on influence, that a lacH of effect in same-sex dyads would have cast doiibt ' 
on our experimental methodology, rather than the validity of the theofy* • 
This stage of the^ research replicates past studies of ability feedback in 
status-equal groups. It adds to th'e theory by supplementing what little v * 
work has been done on ability feedback by social reinforcement when interaction 
is allowed. This work also supplements the growing body of research concerned 
v/ith sex differences in interaction characteristics (Hoch^child, 1973; Wiley, 
1973). In sum, we support ^e basic' prediction that there is an , overall ^ 
effect of a specific status characteristic, other things being constant. 
Cross-Sex Dyads ' „ • , 

Moving oh to cross-sex dyads, results were not entirely consistent 
with original predictions. We expected, a direct ^^sex effect" in cross-sex 
•dyads with, males, haying mora influence than females when the task was neutral 
and ability was expressly equal.- Instead, there was, if anything, .a^slig^ 
effect favoring females^ ® 
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It ia suggested that atatus cha;pa.cte;Fi&ti:qa afinpl^f ti:era not activated, 
strongly iit this condition^ AltRougE tRe partners clearly dlff^ed on a 
diffuse status characteristic:-, tfeis status x^s not "related . tb ecpectatious \ 
(first imprcessionsl, nor were first impressions related positively to any 
subsequent variables^ Analysis of post-experimental leadership ratings 
reveals credit for perceived abitity, ideas, and guidance were givea primarily 
to the person who participated the most* That this syston progress^ed rather 
smoothly is indicated by the fact that participation £or both.»sexes was 
lower in this condition than in any other, and that enjoyinent of the task 
was quite high/ Females enjoyed this condition more than any other cross- 



sex condition, and^ males enjo:^ed ^iMidt^ than any other condition, except 
>when given high: ability compared to a female. Interpersonal attraction 
did not differ ' consistently from the other ronditfons^ 

When combining all cross-sex equal ability feedback conditions, the 
femaie^s tiny advantage/declined. Still, the predicted i^eex^lfect" was 
far from apparent* .Rather, there is an effect of the relevance of the task 
to sex. Other research CSistrUnk and McDavi4> 1971) found a relevance 
.effect on conformity among males and efmales^ t^Sistrunk and McDavid suggested 
thaT x^hat looked like the tendency for f eipales to be more conf drming in 
past research may have been due to the fact that the conformity tasks were 
male-oriented. The present results support their conclusions* 

• • ; ' ^ ^ : 

The situation is changed dramatically when ability feedback is unequal 

in cross-sex dyads^ There is little doubt.)about a "sex effect" in these 

■ ' ^ , . ' ■ " . ^ f 

conditions; sex is strongl^r and directlV related to influence and participation, 

• ** . " 

♦ ' ■ * . ' ■'' 

without any^ela^ionship between participation and influence remaining* 

Hal^ also *have more influence through, initial i,Q. estimates, ' • 
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TRera ara GC2a;eral poaal^le cxglpnatljona £qx t^firfyyip^^atngci^ One, it 

may be that the. ability /laanipulatlon ofimply Bad no effect ixi eroGS^ocsc 

dyads % But this Guggcation ia oiApported by pOGt-escpcrtcaental qucatioonairc 

responses which, show that matilpulatcd ability had a ctroi^s effect on perceived 

ability. The problem is that oex had an additional gtrong effect on percciyed 

ability • Our ^onclu.sion must be that while manipulated ability did register 

in the minds of the subjects, there wao also present a pro-male prejudice* 

A second possibility might concern relevance. It will be recalled that 
ft • 

in this condition, relevance was held constant » the task, being to outline a 
story for a man*s magazine^ It might be^rgucd that relevance gave males 
a distinct advantage^ It is true that relevance has an effect, and this 
effect was seen in the provious conditions* Relevance had one dir^t effect, 
and that was on actual influence. It did not affect participation, (Expectations, 
or p&rceived -ability/ Moreover, its effect on influence was smaller than the 
effect of sex is in the present conditions* 

A third possibility is that females simply def erre^ vto males* Ihere is, 
of course, not only popular opinl'pn but also social-psychological data 
pointing out ^that females tend to conform more than males (cited in Sistrunk 
and McDavid, 1971) • Data in the present research partially support thiSi 
explanation: females did participate less than males, and they did have 
lower self I.Q. estimates than males. Also, a female given high ability 

^'feedtaaclS iXi the cross-sex con*Ltion participated less^ than high ability ' ' 

. • '' ' ' ' 

females in saitfe-sex conditions. Finally, a re-analysis of ability ratings shows 

>' " 

that all females given low ability rated their opposite^sex partner as having 
greater ability* That this tendency did not exist for low ability litiales " 

_ \^ • : * 

further suggests that females may mqpe passively accept the given status structure. 
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\{l\ile. thia possiMlity jpay t& ]jartially supported b.y tfte data, other 
data cast doutt on ft as a sufficient explanation of male dominance. First, 
participation is not always directly related to influence,* as we have seen. 
For example, female -participation was lowest in -the neutral task condition, 
where male .dominance was far' from apparent. A female given low ability • 
did not participate less with a 'high ability male ths^n she did with a high 
ability fdmale, \Jhlle females did have lower I.Q^. estimates than males, 
their GPA and creative ability estimates were higher, but these estimates 
had no further effect. If one were to hypothesize greater female deference 
t^ith greater interpersonal attraction, this hypothesis would not be supported 
with present, data. Males" were significantly more attracted to females than 
vice versa in all crass-sex conditions, and female attraction was no 
different in unequal feedback conditions than in equal feedback conditions 
Feroales* enjoyment when given low ability was lower iji this condition than 
in any other, .Finally,, on ideas and guidance ratings, females bendejj to 
rate themselves higher than the males* , 

All these data suggest that female confidence and activity were not 
obliterated, but rather overcome. A fourth explanation has been offered 
by past research CSchopler, 196^; Thalhof er , 1971; Cruder and Cook, 19711. 
These studies suggest that males might have been concerned with maintaining 
the status advar^fe^ge glA^en to them by making the* task male relevant. Feeding 
hack an ability inconsrueilt with that already established results in a male 
'reaction to status threat and In some females a partial at>peal to a "norm 
of responsibility, V.to^ maintain the origixial "status advantage" of- the 
person who was threatened by the feedback — in this case, onales^ 

That the males reacted to sta^tus threat is supported by not only 
the finding that .sex had strong direct eff^ts: on participation, hut also - 



by the Jfact tRat males, giyen lo^ aMllty^here participated a great 
deal more tRan in any ot?i&x condition, even, the male'-higE,* f emale^low 
condition^ That males reacted to. the maintenance or lact of mWintenance o£ ^ 
status advantage is apparent also By enjoyment ratings; males given hi^h 

ability over a female enjoyed the task, more than in any other condition, 

• « • ■. ^ ■ • ^ 

and males given low ability with a high-ability female enjoyed the task less 

than in any other condition^ JFinally^ males not only had greater actual 

influence, they were more likely to rate themselves as higher in ability, 
♦ ■ . ' ' * ■ ■ * 

ideas, an^ guidance; ' ' ' , , 

Most interesting for practical considerations ^re the cross-^sex. con- 
ditions* As has been suggested in past research dealing with- Black^-Tilhite 
relations (Katz and Benjamin, 1960; Katz and Cohen, 1962),. -diffuse status 
is not easily .counteracted by manipulation of specific status characteristics s. 
In Katz and Cohen's research, giving Bla<r^ an ability advantage resulted 
in Black dominance, but behavioj: described as "ego. defensive" by 'lilhites. J 
In the present research, it was suggested th^c giving females an ability 
advantage resulted in males' "teaction to status .threat, " which 1^ to ' ' 
final male dorainAnce. .In Katz and Benjamin's research,, matching Blacks' 
and Whites on various pharact^ristics resulted in clear \^te dominance* 
In the present research, male dominance was lowest Wh^re both parties were 
given equal ability feedback and the task was not relevant to^ either sex. 

Th'e research by Katz^ and his associates did not apparently vary the 
initial relevance of the task to ethnicity. One key^ variable Vor male- 
J^ale relations, then,' seems to be the initial relevance of the task, combined 
with latex perceiired ability. 'If an interaction situation is devaid of any 
ability distinctions and the. topic of interaction favors neither sex, male- • 
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domlnaace is not necessary jaore likely than f eipale aoinljaance^ m fact, \ 

females may receive slfgRtly inore ^rg^t» On,tKe. otEer Rand, If a sitiiatioa ^ 

favors malesj male dominance can ^e expected ,„,especially £f tlieir status 

i ' • . «■ ' ■ • ^ • t 

is reinforced with. high, ability, or If threatened w^ltlt I9W ahllity, • 
*■ ^« ■ ' , * \. ■ 

"Of the two situations presented ahove. It- must asked, which I9 • " 

. - ■ • ■'■ • " . • - , ■ . 

more' common in social setting-s; male relevant or female and neutral situations?- 

To -th^ extent that social^prejudice and cliscrixainat^on exist In society, />ne 

.might conclude that moat situations favor male^^v- > ^ 

/Cbnsider, fot example, the fact that* most occupations are s^-typ^d 
COppenheimer, 1969; Smuts, 197.2>* Certain high, status profess ioilals?iar 6; 
stereotxped ag being more ^^appropriately'' maleV -"such^a^ doctpts,, la\gyers^ 

,^nd prof essors, «while less prestigious prof es^ic^ii^^. are "f^lej'; social 
work, nursing, grade school teaching •% Even among lower Status occupations, 
certain jobs are "men's woirk": truqk^^dxiving, construction work, mechanical 
repairs, while Clerical, waittress, find domestic, work are more "feijiinine."^ 
In fact,, it is difficult to think of *aily work that dops. not carry with it 

• the 'connotation of b^Lng more appropjrlate for one sex pr the other. - And 

the primary issue h,ag been how women' can enter "men's occupations" rather^ 

' . * - • 

than men entering ^women's" jobs. , ^ 

Of course, there are many explanations for sex-typing' of occupations: . 
historical and economic factors, socialization practices lead'ing to differences 
in skills and interests, and laws eliminating competition* and reinforcing the 
stereotypes.. It Wy he that such differences are gradually disappearing. -^ 
What* th^. present research-suggests is that the desegregation of occupations 
is not going to result simply from chang'es in ability. The opening up of 
.training opportunities for females &ay he far f rom^suf f icient .if in^es have 
"a tendency to view higk ability females as threatening and succfeed in maintaining 



jnale atatua advantage, • 

It should be oBvfous that t?ils process Is not unique to male-female 
r^fitions. Rather, It is a specific lAstance of the more general problem - 
subordinates have in wresting po«er £rc|m super ordinates. We have suggested 
that lack of power is not only due to pks^ivity from a low status person, 
but also due to increased competition flrom the high status person. In sum, 



the present research implies that given! the. flexibility and change always 
pfesei^JjQ society, upward mobility for Ithose with low ascribed status will 

not be a simple function .of achieving high ability. 

1 
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APPENDIX A 



Fllsl IMPRESSIONS FORM 
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One of the things we are interested in is the tendency for people to 
Iform first iupressions . Although"ybu haven't interacted with the other 
terson very much, we want you to try to answer the following questions. Try 
lo rate the person on thQ^"High" or "Low" side, rather than just guessing 

dtie "Middle"." ' 

1. Grade point average' ranges from 5.00 ("F") to I.OO ("A"). 

Estimate the other person's CPA: . 



. 2. I. Q. ranges from 50 ("Moron") to 140 ("Geniiis") . 

EstiWte the other person's I.Q. ' 

" 3. Creative ability ranges from 0 (No creative ability) to 100 

(maximum creative ability) . 

Estimate the other person's creative ability: 

' No\v, answer the same ciUestions concerning yourself: 

4. Your CPA: , 

5. Your I.Q.: ' 

6. Your creative ability: 
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, APPENDU E 4 18s 

CREATIVE miTiNG IpTITUDE TEST 

• You Sire not necessarxl/^expected to be- able to complete this test. 
Just do the best job you can in the amount of. time given. 
1« Have you ever taken a course in creative vnri ting and/or Er^glish grammar? 

Yes No 
2. Have you ever been interested in creative writing? 

Yes , No 
IVho is your favorite author? [ t 

4. l^at is your favorite book? - . 

5, Match the folloidnj^ 'authors with their work. Each author has one and 
only one'^rk presented, ^ 



Pearl Buck ^ 


A. 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


B. 


Animal Farm 


George Orwell 


C. 


The Good Earth / 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


D. 


Kidnapped 


Jules Verne 


E. 


The Brothers Karamazov 


Fy^or Dostoevsky 


F. 


The House of Seven. Gables 



6. Complete, the following cliches. For example, "Hard as a roclc';. ^ 

a. Hard as . ^ 

b. Happy as , ^ 

•c. High as ^ ' ' , 

d. Busy as ' ' : 

7. Add the second line to each: 

a. "John, don't kiss me like that," she pleaded. 



b. ' The sup rose over the sleeping island. 



^ " . " • ' • • 19. 

CREATIVE IVRITING APTITUDE TEST (cont.) 

Suddenly, there was a knock at .the door. 



He was tall and ugly. 



Comoose a short, two-line poem. 



1 ■ I - 



When you are done , 
please taimVour papei* 
over. 

Thank you. ^ 
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• , APPENDIX C 

' ■ ' OUiMlVE i)rITIN.G aptitude' TliST . « 

Have yoii ever taken a course in creative' wi ting? (circle one) 

* jfo' , ' 1 or 2 courses 3 or more courses' 

'• , ) . > . * * ^ 

Ha\^e you ever been interested in creative writing? 
< • No Yes ^ ■ ' : 

%o is yodr favorite author? ■ <> 

What is xour favorite^ book? ^ . ■ ■ . - 



"*Match the following authors with their work pr woxks • There may^ be 
no work of more than one work for each writer. 

• , Dostoevsky ' ' A. East of Eden 

— ' Bronte B. Last of thfe Mohicans « 
' — Hat^rthome " " C. A Connecticut Yankee 

• Steinbeck D'. ' Fatewell to Arms 
'. - ^ ^ola „ 'E. Anna Karejiinai 

> Hemingway '" F. Experiment In Terror > . 

^ Fl^Lubert *, G. House of Severn Gables v . 

— ^7" ■ Tols^toy . "H.. Nana ' W# • 

' Poe > I • Pilgrim' s Pi'Ogf ess . . 

Faulkner J. Peyton Place 



Cojnplete the following phrases. to avoid woni-out cliches, like 
"Hard as a rock". 



a. Hard as _ 

b\ Haripy as 

' c. , Hi^ as _ 

d. Fat as _ 

e. Bus>^ as _ 



Add the second line to each: 

a, "John, don't kiss me like that," she pleaded. 



,b.' Thi'^ sun rose over the sleeping island. 



CREATIVE WRITING APTITUDE TEST (Cont.) 
, / c. suddenly, there was a^^ock at the door. 



d. He was tall and ugly. 



e. Conpose a short,' four -line poem. 



20. 



IVhen you are done, please 
check over your pfeviou^ 
answers. . Thank you. 

r 



r 
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APPENDIX i) 
CREAtiVE WRITING TA3K 



Your task is to- outline a creative short, stoiy. You will have about 
l5 minutes to decide «bn*%e following areas.' Ple^e use this sheet 
f^r your answers. - - , . . 

We" ask you to outline these fireas brief ly , ^ you will be rated on a 
point basis. Do not worry a|out sentence structure, paragraphs, or 
grammar, just getting your creative ideas across as thoroughly as 
possible in the. amount of time given. 

V . 

I . Setting 

A. Time in history * 

B. Time of day 

C. Placp planet, 'tpuiitiy,'^state, town \^ 

D. Weather, s^^^,^ tempepture 
'"^I. Characters ' ' J '--^ 

A. 'Number y ^ . 

B. Names 




III 



C. ^ Sex 



D. Ethnic group 

E. Per^nality 



Plot 

A. Majol Events 



B. Crisis Point 
• C. Resolution 

IV. Theme ' ' 

A. Purpose of story -- e.g. ^ description, criticism 



B. Moral of story 
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